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The Riace Warriors are the most spectacular pieces of Classical Greek sculpture to be 
discovered this century. Two bronze statues of well over lifesize, they were found by chance 
in shallow water in the sea of Riace Marina in the toe of Italy in 1972 by an Italian chemist 
on holiday. Though no traces of other cargo or a wreck were found, they were probably part 
of a shipment of Greek art-booty on its way to Rome. 

After two millenia in the seabed, the statues were heavily encrusted and had to spend 
several years at a conservation institute in Florence before returning to South Italy, to the 
museum in Reggio di Calabria where they are now on display. 

Who are they? 

Controversy has already boiled up over some aspects of the statues. For example, are they 
by the great 5th c B.C. sculptor Pheidias or not? But first we should ask some more basic 
questions. Who is represented? What were the statues for? 

Because of some minor differences in stylistic and technical detail, some scholars have 
thought the statues come from different monuments. Flowever their strong similarity in 
scale, pose, and overall effect shows they come from one context. We cannot identify the 
figures precisely, but we can deduce what kind(s) of person they are and probably what kind 
of monument they come from. 

A hero and a general? 

Both figures are bearded and stand naked in a relaxed pose. Both once carried a large 
hoplite shield on the left arm and a spear in the right hand. Both then are indeed warriors. 
But their heads show they are from different categories of warrior. 

Statue A has long curling hair reaching almost to his shoulders, bound by a flat headband. In 
the Classical period, long hair like this is worn almost exclusively by gods and heroes - 
mortal men mostly cut their hair short. Statue A, then, must be a god or hero , and since he 
is not readily recognisable as any particular god, he is probably a hero. 



Statue B wore a helmet that is now missing, but at the back of his head we can see that he 
has short hair. He was therefore a mortal man. In fact we can tell from the shape of B's 
'skull' that he must have worn the familiar 'Corinthian' type of helmet, pushed back off the 
face and perched on the back of the head, as seen on the famous portrait of Perikles. B, 
then, was probably, like Perikles, a strategos or general. 

The figures of the two Warriors seem to be subtly but clearly adapted to express their 
different roles or status. The hero (A) is more impressive, self-assertive, aggressive. The 
general (B) looks quieter, older, more mortal. 

A city victory dedication? 

What sort of monument are they from? After great victories, Greek cities set up statue 
dedications in the big sanctuaries, like Delphi and Olympia, both to thank the gods and to 
advertise their success to other Greeks. These often consisted of a line of statues of various 
patron deities and heroes of the city alongside the victorious general(s). 

Sometime after the battle of Marathon, for example, the Athenians dedicated a line of 
thirteen bronze statues flanking the sacred way at Delphi representing Apollo, Athena, ten 
Athenian heroes, and the dead general Miltiades. Although the Riace statues need hardly 
come from this particular monument (there is probably not room, anyway, for thirteen 
Riace-size statues to fit in the space at Delphi), the Warriors - a hero and a general - most 
likely come from a dedication of this kind. 

When were they made? 

The question of their date presents no problems. The statues belong in the mid-fifth 
century, probably about 460450 BC. They are the best examples of the developed early 
classical style we have. 

After the Persian Wars, the old archaic style of stiff figures in artificial poses and schematic 
dress was abandoned in most areas. A radical new style, based on observation of real 
human proportions and postures, was used to produce statues in a strongly simplified, 
pared-down version of reality. This is what we call the early classical style. It represented an 
aesthetic revolution that swept the Greek world at this time. 

In many ways, the old style had been fussy, overwrought, even Oriental-looking. The new 
style was bold, restrained, virile. It was created in the light of the astonishing Greek victory 
over the Persians (now seen as effeminate barbarians) and was designed to express a new 
idea of what it meant to be a Greek. It embodied what Greeks felt to be the moral 



superiority, courage, and restraint (sophrosyne) that had won them Marathon, Salamis, and 
Plataea. 

The Riace Warriors belong firmly in this context. They were made when the new style was 
already fully mastered and modification just beginning - about or soon after the time of the 
sculptures of the temple of Zeus at Olympia (460s) but before the Parthenon sculptures 
(440s-430s). 

Who made them? 

Stunned by their quality, scholars have been eager to attribute the statues to a famous 
ancient sculptor. The most famous of all, Pheidias, is the current favourite. But this is 
shooting in the dark. There is no signature with the statues and we have no naked male 
statues by Pheidias to compare with them. In fact, out of all the thousands of bronze statues 
that once populated the cities and sanctuaries of classical Greece, the odds are decidedly 
against our having found two by Pheidias - or by any other of the relatively few great names 
in sculpture that our sources record for this period. 

Brilliant technique 

We may not know the name of their master sculptor, but the Warriors certainly come from 
the top of the ancient statue market. Apart from any aesthetic quality, this can be seen in 
their brilliant technique. The eyes are inlaid with ivory and coloured stones; the eyelashes 
were made separately from finely serrated copper strips; the lips and nipples are coated 
with reddish copper; and the teeth of Statue A are coated with silver. (Most statues do not 
have any teeth, let alone silvered teeth!) 

The statues were cast by the lost-wax method (perfected for large figures in this period), 
with fine details engraved onto the bronze. This very sharp and careful 'cold-work 1 , done 
after the figure was cast and removed from the mould, is a distinctive feature of classical 
bronzes. It is most obvious in hair and facial features but was also used to sharpen the 
articulation of anatomy. 

Rather gauche? 

The sharp bronze-working technique is a calculated complement to the quite harsh visual 
impact of the Warriors. There are large numbers of statues of this period preserved only in 
marble copies made in Roman times, and although many are accurate in essentials, they 
seem distinctly weak or diluted in effect beside the somewhat uncompromising strength of 
the Riace statues. 



A few scholars have found the style of the Warriors so disturbing that they have banished 
them to the first century BC. This is obviously wrong, but reflects a modern view that finds 
the statues rather gauche. We are getting used to the Warriors now, but they are not quite 
what was expected. They are something of an aesthetic slap in the face. 

It is in this that their real importance for the history of Greek art lies. They do not give 
anything new in terms of art-historical facts - about artists, subjects, or dates - but they 
give instead an idea of a powerful raw aesthetic that must have been typical of many 
statues in this period. That two statues from the sea should be able to produce such a 
revolution of understanding shows too how much we still have to learn about ancient art. 
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